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The Editor Talketh of Politics and 
Agriculture. 

When the steamer cometh into port the engine, 
which has been tugging and sobbing for many leagues, 
is made to cool off gradually, for a collapse is as bad 
as an explosion. But to speak more agriculturally, 
(though some folks of late say that fast horses are not 
agricultural products,) when the boys have had a 
smart trot with their best nags on the fair ground, you 
see they do not stop in the wind and let the animal’s 
legs stiffen and hair turn up towards his head, but they 
let him keep moving to cool off. So much by way of 
illustration. 

Well, the great political races are over for the sea- 
son, the contesting parties have been pretty well 
heated up; but we are not going to advise them to 
cool off too suddenly, but while they are walking about 
the track to see who is killed and wounded and miss- 
ing, let them all take a sober look ahead and around, 
to see where they stand in other respects. Some of 
you, who last Spring were in close neighborhood, have 
floated wide apart in pursuit of this or that leader, who 
has made you believe that the salvation of the country 
depended on the success or defeat of this or that 
measure. 

Now somebody has won and somebody else has been 
beaten, and we have all got to stand it. While inthe 
heat of the contest you floated apart from your neigh- 
bor by the force of party currents, now let us see you 
float kindly together again, by the force of a common 
humanity. You have said very hard things of each 
other politically, now show that you are men, by the 
graceful reciprocities of social amenity. Cut up the 


hickory and ash poles, that have floated your cheap| 
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| cotton n political fla ags, before they rot off and fall upon 


somebody’s head, and use them for a farmer’s council 
fire, where all may meet to talk over the best way of 
raising grain and keeping farm stock, and making the 
best of rural life. ‘ 

For me, as a leader of the Agricultural party—which 
unfortunately had no special candidate in the field at 
the late election—I have been looking about to see 
what consolation could be drawn from the result.— 
First, in the “ Backbone Counties,” as politicians call 
them, but as we choose to name them, the “Great 
Wheat Belt” of Ohio, the success of the Republicans 
taken in connection with the ravages of the wheat 
midge, seems to render an unfavorable augury of the 
true morality of that party. Next, while the tremen- 
dous democratic majorities of Hamilton, Butler, Cler- 
mont, etc., are ringing the praises of that party, we 
know that the grape crop of that region has rotted and 
fallen off like the very mischief! and that the usual 
quantity of constitutional drink can only be supplied 
by a resort to lager bier. This looks dark for the de- 
mocracy. But the mischief does not end here; the 
best corn crops come from Belmont and Muskingum 
and Scioto and Highland, right where the American 
party have been in full blossom, and in the abstract 
this would seem to argue well for them ; but the prac- 
tical query is,—will this abundance of corn bless us 
with fat bullocks or curse us with cheap whiskey ‘— 
The question is complicated all around. Potatoes 
cheap at Toledo, and they send a Republican to Con- 
gress ; cheese and butter all cut off in Ashtabula, and 
they return Giddings. No ague up in Hancock— 
where Rev. Senator Lunt has the best ague tonic in 
the world—and a Democrat takes the place of Wat- 
son. The Ohio river almost dry, and yet the Ross 
district gone against Huffman. No peaches at Pomo- 
na Farm, and Sam. Cox beats Galloway in the Co- 
lumbus district. These things need explanation. I 
shall wait anxiously to see the Governor’s message. 
Meanwhile the safest way to ensure the prosperity of 
the country, is to roll up fifty thousand subscribers to 
the Ohio Cultivator! Eternal vigilance is the price 
of liberty, but the price of my paper is only a dollar a 
year, cheaper to clubs. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
The St. Louis County Fair. 
Dear Grrts :—I will now write you about our 
St. Louis Fair; but how I wish you had all been 
here, to have seen with your own eyes, and heard 
with your own ears, and understood with your own 
hearts, all that was going on. Great expectations 
were entertained for the first event, but when we 
awoke Monday morning, and found a cold rain pat- 
tering down, it saddened us, and I doubt if one 
pair of the hundred and forty thousand eyes in our 
big city that were old enough to realize the trou- 
ble, looked out at eight, Monday morning, the 15th 
of October, without a sigh of regret from the heart 
answering the sad look. But I could not give up, 
so dressed myself for the day and occasion, and in 
my covered rockaway, took my way to the grounds, 
which are a mile only from my home. I soon 
found that about twenty thousand were as resolute 
as I, and were on the ground before 12 o'clock. 
Ugh! how cold and cloudy it was, and how nice 
it did seem to sit down in the great ampitheatre, 
and see all that was going on without an obstruc- 
tion. It was a nice idea to build such a comforta- 
ble place to shelter all the people,—to give them 
seats to rest upon when weary, and then to set the 
music in the centre of the circle, on the second 
floor of the beautiful Pagoda, to cheer the gloom 
with inspiring notes. The military was out in all 
its bright mien, and passed in review before the 
Governor. Then came the matched horses, which 
created a great excitement, and a runaway and a 
smash-up helped it along. No one was hurt, and 
all went home at sundown gratified and satisfied, 
except those who had spoiled nice dresses, and 
wilted down nice flowers, or broken their buggies. 
Tuesday it blowed a hurricane, and was colder 
than Monday, and there was a great falling off of 
the crowd. Mules, jennets and thorough-bred cat- 
tle were displayed this day, and a very fine show 
they made. The Floral Hall was a big round 
house, and was filled to the overflowing with art 
and skill. Piles of embroidery made all exclaim, 
how beautiful! Paintings overhung all the walls, 
daguerreotypes, ambrotypes and photographs were 
measured by the rood,—beautiful flowers, plants, 
shrubbery and fruit,—beautiful vases of wax flow- 
ers, paper flowers, spice flowers,—indeed all that 


there, even to the bed quilts, which seem ubiqui- 
tous, and the same great splotches of red and green 
stitched upon white, the same little bits of calico 
cut into squares and blocks ; only that most of the 
display here was silk and satin, instead of calico, 
for our liberal gentlemen offered a premium of fif- 
teen dollars on silk quilts. The one that took the 
premium was patched in squares of Job’s troubles, 
(poor Job !—had he been given a choice to choose 
between such a quilt and his boils, he would have 
taken the boils,) set together with large squares of 
black satin, with a wreath of flowers or a boquet 
embroidered with silk upon every patch. Dear, 
oh dear! it would take more than one silver goblet 
to induce me to give a whole year to such a work. 
And embroidery, too; I love to embroider as an 
amusement for a leisure hour, or to beautify some 





ever makes a Floral Hall the great attraction, was | 
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over the needle till eyes grow dim and cheeks 
pale, as our city ladies many of them do, is little 
less than suicidal idolatry to fashion and custom. 

| Some of the largest pears and quinces were dis- 
played that I ever saw; a few good vegetables 
'were brought out, but this part of the show would 
not have compared with a Fair in Ohio. No 
cheese, and only a little butter, and that poor. O, 
‘girls! do send us good butter, for we depend on 
you for half our stock. I saw but one article on 
the whole ground to simplify the household labor 
of women, and that was a patent wash tub, which 
I thought was not a very great affair. Sewing 
machines were plenty, and always surrounded by 
wondering spectators. There were all kinds of 
patent chickens, from Barnum’s humbugs down to 
old fashioned creepys and bantams. The sheep 
did not show much ; the farming implements were 
numerous ; hogs, horses and cattle superbly grand. 
Wednesday it was estimated that forty thousand 
were on the ground, but Thursday was to be the 
day ; it was rumored that the aristocracy were to 
be on hand. 

Thursday was a pleasant and warm day, and 
what a crowd! Sixty thousand tickets were sold 
at the gates, and not far from seventy thousand 
persons could have been there enjoying the scene, 
and when the trotting match came off, the whole 
vast ampitheatre was one blaze of beauty, fashion 
and style. The red, green and orange, the purple 
and blue of the ladies’ wardrobe, intermingled with 
the more sombre hues of the gentlemens’ garments, 
was as gorgeous and beautiful as the deep autumn 
forest, after the first frosts have fallen upon them. 
It was an inspiring sight, and one long to be re- 
membered. 

When the fine trotters came out, and old St. 
Lawrence and Young Silverheels laid themselves 
down to do their best, and the immense crowd 
shouted and clapped their hands, even ladies forgot 
to be lady-like, and clapped too with vehemence 
and feeling, and waved their handkerchiefs and 
swung their scarfs in honor of the victors. 

Friday, it was reported that the ladies were to 
ride in the ring, and this called out a crowd scarce- 
ly less than the day before. Five days, and yet 
the people seemed not weary ; indeed, the feeling 
was just being formed in the hearts of many, that 
a Fair was a fine thing. They waited for the la- 
dies, but the ladies came not. “They would ride 
Saturday,” said the papers, but no ladies ventured 
within that beautiful arena, with its fountains and 
evergreens, its tasteful pagoda, and bands of mar- 
tial music. No! not even the temptation of a 
thirty dollar cup could tempt them, and the multi- 
tude who gathered to see, went home disappointed. 
This Fair has excited great interest, because of the 
great expense of its arrangements. It has been 
estimated that the expense was not less.than one 
hundred thousand dollars, and the premiums offered 
were ten thousand, and though a County Fair, all 
the Union was invited to enter the list for prizes. e 
Some fears were entertained of its success, but the ) 
trial has dispelled them, and another year will far 
outstrip this in splendor and excitement. Come, 
girls, and see the great Valley of the Mississippi, 
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and bring along your butter and cheese; you can 
take all the premiums in that line. 

St. Louis, Oct., 1856. 
The foregoing was a remarkable Fair in one direc- 
tion—now here is one of another kind. 


Ever yours, 
Aunt FAnny. 


[For the Ohio Cultivator. 
The Seneca Co., N. Y., Fair. 
This was a rousing show for little all-alluvial 
Seneca. Nearly 200 Bovine specimens were pres- 
ent, including bulls, full blooded Durhams, Devons, 


ete., fat oxen, matchless milch cows, and young | 


kine of every blood and grade. The sheep and 
swine were few in proportion, but of superior 
breeds. 

But that which eclipsed all, and turned every 
head, was the unusually large display of very fine 


stallions, mares and fast horses, 235 of which were | 


entered for competition. I am sorry to say that 
the interest of the numerous trotting matches was 
somewhat marred by the delinquency in training 


which some of the animals of the finest physical | 


proportions duly manifested when put to their ut- 
most speed. Such horses only give to the eye the 
full measure of equine wsthetics, when they are led 
about the course; the moment they are put to 
their speed, the charm is gone !—per contra, most 
of the best trained horses only realize their full 
measure of grace and beauty, when under full 
speed ; then they lift every foot just high enough, 
and put it down in the right place, thus avoiding 
that irregular muscular exertion which is the mis- 
fortune of almost all ill-trained horses. 

Of single horses in harness, the Syracuse horse 
Terror was the fastest, compassing the mile in 
2.39, (prize $50.) Wright’s Tippoo brothers were 
not only the best bred, but the fastest matched 


span, making the mile without the appearance of 


extra muscular exertion, in 2.55, (purse $20.)— 
But that which amused me more than the equine 
sports, was the absorbing interest I saw others take 
in it. Thousands of grave men and fair women, 
some even with infants in their arms, not only 
filled all the long ampitheatre of raised seats, but 
stood for hours leaning against the railing of the 
course, so absorbed in the performances as to for- 
get they were tired! Verily, there is some truth 


in the adage that “some men were born half 


horse.” 

Floral Hall appropriated to itself the great tent, 
and goodly and large was the display therein of 
the various fruits and flowers of the earth. Splen- 
did boquets of many tinted dahlias were necessa- 
rily the prominent flora of this late season. Of 
fruits, there were late Crawford finely mottled 
peaches 11 inches round, a sample of 15 bushels 
from the same orchard; then the large luscious 
pears, smooth apples of a pound each, large grapes, 
ete., etc. Of vegetables, there were monster 


squashes, California sized potatoes, 22 lb. Wurtzel | 


beets, large cabbages, cauliflowers, and some pump- 
kins. Among the manufactured articles, were the 
elegantly improved Waterloo shawls, made from 
Ohio’s finest Saxony wool; here also was that pre- 
tending substitute for the music of the obsolete 
spinning wheel, a finely wrought Grand Piano, to 
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say nothing of the silver and plated wares, the nice 
paintings, embroideries, and other smaller articles 
of vertu, not recherce, but of cunning domestic han- 
‘dicraft. In the outside display, and that in Me- 
chanics’ Hall, the articles were not as numerous as 
heretofore ; but here were gang plows and subsoil- 
ers, and ditchers and diggers of several kinds, sig- 
nificant of the wants which rural progress has 
brought with it; here too was an unusually fine 
display of wheel carriages, improved farm wagons, 
by Blanding of Waterloo, and some of the late 
much improved and elegantly wrought buggies and 
varriages by King, of Romulus. 

The Harvest Home, which was substituted in 
the programme for Ladies’ Equestrianism, came off 
under inspiring music and dancing, the second night 
of the Fair, with great eclat; it is said that 2,000 
were present, and 576 tickets sold. 

The receipts for entrance at the gates, including 
the village subscription, was $3,614 85, which, ad- 
ded to the funds of the Society on hand, makes 
$4,134 18. . 
| In the award of premiums, although the com- 
mittee gave no very large ones to induce future 
competition, they gave small ones indiscriminately 
to encourage production ; hence, no man or woman 
who entered any thing for premiums, was turned 
away with a blank. Methinks this example will 
tend to fill two Floral Halls at our next Fair; but 
the only award that carried a sinister appearance 
with it, was the premium of 50 ets. a bottle for 
currant wine, by which the man who entered two 
bottles got a double premium, although it was con- 
tended that the single bottles contained the real 
Maine Law article. 

Great credit is due to Jos. Wright, for his pub- 
lic spirit in nicely fencing his 20 acre drained lot, 
and making a graded and railed race course around 
it, for the benefit of the Society, who make him a 
moderate compensation. 

Twelve theusand visitors were present on the 
last day. S. W. 

Waterloo, Oct. 26, 1856. 

as --eo 
Logan County Fair. 
Dear Harris :—Our Fair is over, and we had 
a grand feast of it. Our horse list amounted to 
about 300; Short-horns upwards of 50; hogs and 
‘sheep numbered over 100 head each. Our me- 
chanical and domestic lists were very respectable ; 
miscellaneous large, and in the vegetable depart- 
ment it was very large, considering the season.— 
We had decidedly the best display of potatoes I 
ever saw on exhibition any where, Our mule list 
was also large. Short-horn stock in Logan is about 
‘as good as people generally keep any where, and 
of as pure blood as can be found in the Union.— 
Our hogs were inferior to no exhibition I have 
seen, either at State or County Fairs. The sheep 
were also very fine, as in fact was our whole exhi- 
bition. Our membership has much increased, and 
upon the whole, we had one of the best Farmers’ 
Jubilee we have ever had. Our receipts were 
nearly twice as large as they ever were before. 
J. S. Gorr, 
| Sec’y Logan Co. Ag. Society. 
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Blood will Tell! 

Our pleasant Quaker correspondent, Samuel Wil- 
liams, of N. Y., tells the following calf story to the 
Rural New Yorker : 


Our amateur farmer and stock fancier, Joseph 
Wright, having strong faith in Bovine lineage, took 
pains to send a fine red cow of simple pedigree to 
the famed grey imported bull of S$. P. Chapman, 
at Clockville, Madison Co. He was afterwards 
assured by Mr. C. that if the calf should be small, 
and not otherwise realize his first expectations, it 
would improve and “come out right in the end.” 
The cow was placed with Garret Loverige, a shrewd 
Yankee farmer, three miles south of this village. 
Among the many good things Mr. L. had learned 
from his Pennsylvania German neighbors and en- 
grafted on his farming, were also some of their 
egotistical prejudices against book farming, im- 
proved breeds of stock, swine, etc. Hence Mr. 
Loverige verily believed that all was in the keep- 
ing of stock, and nothing in the breed; but as a 
true Yankee is never quite satisfied until he is cer- 
tain he is right, he adopted the experiment of 
changing Wright’s blood heifer calf at its birth, 
with one of the same gender dropped only four 
days before by one of his Dutch cows—well know-| 
ing that Mr. Wright would give his calf the very 
best of keeping, while the blood calf would only 
have the ordinary keeping of his other farm stock. 
This experiment would at least test the fact wheth- 
er a plebeian calf, if extra well fed, would not grow 
into a better cow, than a blood calf with ordinary 
keeping. 

When Mr. Wright came to take home his cow 
and calf, he told Loverige that he was rather dis- 
appointed in its big Dutch tail and other marks of 
scrub origin; but as Mr. Chapman had told him 
that it would “come right” at maturity, he now| 
took the best care of the cow, until she weaned her 
calf, and then the young blood, as he supposed it 
to be, was fed and pampered in order to bring out 
its good qualities at maturity. But all his care and 
feeding was vain. After she had her first calf, he 
was so chagrined at her poor milking qualities that | 
he sold her and her calf to the butcher. Now| 
Loverige made known all the facts of the case to 
his own neighbors, and brought to Mr. W. his own! 
Clockville sired calf in the shape of a beautiful red | 
cow, which I need not say elicited from Wright| 
more astonishment and delight than he would have | 
exhibited had a rich friend died suddenly, leaving | 
him heir to a large estate. The very sight of such | 
a fine-limbed, graceful, gentle animal, to say noth- 
ing of her round, plump bag, shook the faith of all 
the Fayette Weibsteute in their old Pennsylvania 
breeds, and Loverige was cured of his prejudices | 
against book farming and fancy breeds forever. 

208+ 

Corron Seep Ow Caxe.— Col. S. D. Harris :| 
—Has Cotton Seed Oil Cake been fully tried as| 
food for cattle? If so, what is the verdict of prac- | 
tical men ? Respectfully, 

Avex. H. McGourrry. | 
Cincinnati, Nov., 1856. 


Answer.—We have seen several partial reports of | 
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the use of Cotton Seed Oil Cake, which go to show 
that it is well worth saving ; but of its real and com- 
parative value as feed for cattle, we cannot speak very 
confidently. Will those who are better informed, re- 
ply to our correspondent through this medium ! 
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Fall Plowing. 

In autumn, the team having become inured to 
work through the summer, is more vigorous and 
better prepared for labor than in the spring, and 
other farm work is less pressing in its demands 
upon the time and attention than in that bustling 
period. Let all the plowing be done which is pos- 
sible in the fall, and still the spring work would 
give abundant employment to the farmer and his 
teams, in drawing manure, cross-plowing, cultivat- 
ing, harrowing, ete. 

In the fall, low moist lands are generally in bet- 
ter condition for plowing than in the spring time. 
Stiff, heavy soils, plowed in autumn, undergo, by 
the action of water and frost, a more thorough dis- 
integration—clays are pulverized and crumbled, 
and heavy loams and hard pan lands are acted 
upon in a like manner and with like benefit. 

Ileavy, coarse swards, full of rank weeds and 
grasses, can be better subdued by plowing in the 
fall—their roots are more apt to die out, and far 
less liable to sprout again, than when plowed in the 
spring. The turf is better prepared, by its more 
advanced state of decay, for the use of the crops 
which may be sown or planted upon it. 

Fall plowing disturbs the winter arrangements 
of numerous worms and insects, and must destroy 
a large nuinber of these pests, and also their larva. 

The principal objections to fall plowing are 
these : 

The loss of that fresh friable condition readily 
premeable to air and moisture, and the consolida- 
tion of the soil by long exposure to changing and 
This on soils of a light charac- 
ter, is a very serious objection to plowing in au- 
tumn. 

The loss of vegetable matter and the gases of 
the same while in a state of decay, is another dis- 
advantage. The latter is but a small loss, if the 
work is done late in the fall, but often, on hill 
sides, a large part of the soluble and floating or- 
ganic matter is washed away by the heavy rains of 
winter and early spring time. The soil is also 
consolidated by the same influences. Heavy 
swards thus situated would sustain less injury than 
light swards or stubble lands. 

The advantages and disadvantages of this prac- 
tice may be appropriately followed by brief direc- 
tions for performing the work: 

Do it in the best manner. 

Throw up low lands in narrow beds and cut 
cross furrows and drains sufficient to carry off at 
once all the surface water. This will obviate one 
great objection to fall plowing. 

Plow deep and narrow furrows—such will best 
secure the action of the ameliorating influence of 
frost upon the soil. A rough broken surface is 
better than a smooth one for this purpose—Rural 
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Col. Richard Peters of Atlanta, Georgia, had on 
exhibition at the Show of the U. S. Ag. Society at 
Philadelphia, a lot of Cashmere goats, of which he 
has kindly sent us the above illustration and the 
following description, together with a flock from 
the fleece of a year old buck, long, wavy, white, 
and soft as cotton : 


Ep. Onto Cuttivator :—These animals were 
introduced into the United States from the East, 
in 1849, by Doctor Davis of South Carolina, from 


pure bred females, with the exception of the one 
owned by Col. Wade Hampton, of South Carolina; 
one sold by Dr. Davis to Mr. Davenport, of Vir- 
ginia, and one to Mr. Osborne of New York. ‘The 
flock now consists of twenty-five head, excluding 
the three pure bred females above enumerated, and 
several bucks owned by gentlemen in Tennessee, 
Georgia and South Carolina, who are breeding 
grades, by crossing on the common goat. 

A great many opinions having been expressed 
not only as to the particular variety to which these 
animals belong, but also as to their value, and 
adaptation to the different sections of the Union, 
they were presented to the U. S. Agricultural 
Society, in order to elicit an opinion from the dis- 
tinguished stock-breeders and members present. 

That they are not the Thibet Shawl Goat, is 


that breed in possession of the subscriber ; the lat- 
ter variety having only an under-coating of a few 
ounces—which portion of its fleece is alone valua- 
ble. Works on Natural Science show that they 
are not the common Angora Goat of the Province 
of that name, in Asiatic Turkey, as that animal is 
of varied color, with a fleece of indifferent value. 





whom I purchased, in 1853, the entire flock of 


proven by their total dissimilarity to a specimen of 
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Male Cashmere Goat—Live Weight 155 Lbs., Yearly Fleece 7 Lbs. 


They have become known as “Cashmere Goats,” 
from the pure white color and fineness of their 
fleeces, and their undoubted Eastern origin, having 
been characterized by America’s celebrated Natu- 
ralist, the Rey. Jno. Bachman, D.D., as “the most 
valuable variety that can be introduced into our 
country.” 

The animals on exhibition consisted of 

No. 1. A pure bred buck kid, yeaned 20th Feb- 
ruary last. 

No. 2. do do do 18th May. 

No. 3. do do do 20th do 

No. 4. A buck kid, yeaned 23d May last, 4 
Cashmere, } Common, showing the third cross of 
the Cashmere on the native goats of the country. 

No. 5. A buck kid, yeaned 23d May last, 3 
Cashmere, } Common, showing the second cross. 

No. 6. A yearling ewe, half breed Cashmere, 
showing the first cross. The mother of this speci- 
men being a common blue goat. 

The fleeces of the matured bucks weigh from 
six to seven pounds. The flesh of the crosses is 
superior to most mutton, tender and delicious, mak- 
ing them a desirable acquisition to our food-pro- 
ducing animals. 

The ease with which they are kept, living as 
they do on weeds, briers, browse, and other coarse 
herbage, fits them for many portions of our country 
where sheep could not be sustained to advantage ; 
whilst their ability and disposition to defend them- 
selves from the attacks of dogs, evidence a value 
peculiar to this race of animals. 

They are free from all diseases to which sheep 
are liable, hardy and prolific ; and experience has 
proven that they readily adapt themselves to all 
portions of the United States. RicHarp Perers. 

Atalanta, Ga., Nov., 1856. 
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Corn Mills at Indiana State Fair. 

The great contest between the Little Giant and 
Excelsior Corn and Cob Mills—the subject of con- 
versation for the last two days, and concerning 
which there has been no little excitement—failed 
to come off yesterday at the hour announced. The 
history of the affair, as near as we can arrive at it, 
is about as follows: Since the trial between these 
mills at Cincinnati, last February, when the Little 
Giant was the victor, there has been great dissat- 
isfaction manifested by Messrs. Clarke & Mooney, 
the owners of the Young America or Excelsior 
Mill, who seemed to feel that justice had not been 
done them. ‘They accordingly challenged Messrs. 
Scott & Hedges to another trial for a $500 silver 
service, naming the holding of the Indiana State 
Fair as the time, and the following as the condi- 
tions of the contest ; 

To produce a Little Giant or any other mill of 
the same size or same amount of grinding surface, 
and the same length of lever as the Excelsior 
Young America Mills, that will grind faster and 
finer with the same or less power. 

According to the reading of the challenge, 
Messrs. Scott & Hedges deemed it optional with 
them to use either a mill of the same size or same 
amount of grinding surface, and accordingly offered 
one of the same size, to which Messrs. Clarke & 


Mooney objected, as one of the Little Giants of the | 


same size possessed more grinding surface, and 


thereby stopped the fun that was so anxiously! 


looked for. 


The committee afterwards offered to test the| 


mills on their general merits, which was favorably 
met by the Little Giant, but declined by the Ex- 
celsior. Messrs. Scott & Hedges then proposed to 
enter one of their $40 mills, sixteen inches in di- 
ameter, of one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
draft, against one of their $50 mills, nineteen and 
three-quarter inches in diameter, and of three hun- 
dred and fifty to four hundred draft—the former a 
one-horse and the latter a three-horse mill—which 
proposition was also declined. Now, we confess 
to have no feeling in this matter, but we cannot 
but think that Messrs. Scott & Hedges met the 
challenge fairly, and the refusal of the Excelsior 
folks to come up to the scratch was a quibble.— 
The greater amount of grinding surface possessed 
by the Little Giant Corn and Cob Mill, is its great 
advantage over all others, and it is that which re- 
commends it so highly to the farmer. 


“ Corn Crusher Trial before the Committee at the 
Indiana State Fair—Seven different mills entered. 
Each mill was made to use eleven feet lever, and 
to perform twenty revolutions, while their hoppers 
were kept supplied with ear corn, all of same qual- 
ity. The following table shows the average power 
employed, and the quantity of meal made by each 
mill : 

Lhs. Power. Quarts Meal 
Excelsior Young America..... 382 58 
Star Mill .370 53 
SE EEE. nc. ccce cecsecece MEA 44 
gt 78 
Eagle and Troy Mill, broke down. 
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“ As the draughts of each mill must of course be 
in proportion to the quantity it grinds in a given 
number of revolutions, the account of power when 
compared would stand thus: 

“The draught of the Littte Giant in grinding 78 
quarts was 887. Had other mills equalled the 
Little Giant in quantity, their draft would have 
been as follows : 

Excelsior for 78 quarts.....-..eeeeeeeeee O14 
Star for 78 quarts ......ccccccccecereees O44 
Brant’s for 78 quarts.......-eeeseeeeeeee 419 

The above shows the actual and relative per- 
formances of the several corn crushers on the Fair 
grounds yesterday afternoon. It will be seen that 
the renowned Little Giant has outstripped all its 
competitors, and when it was announced that the 
premium was awarded the Star Mill, the crowd 
who were still waiting to hear the result, in order 
to congratulate the Little Giant owners, were the 
most astonished company we ever saw. After the 
several mills had gone through their test grinds, 
the committee had each mill examined and ex- 
plained by its proprietors. The Excelsior predi- 
eated their claims chiefly upon their changing 
plates and delivering of meal at one opening; the 
Star, not upon its capacity to do so much work, 
but that it was composed of less pieces. Mr. 
Wrenn for his, an adaptation to being re-placed 
| (or, as we may say, half-soled) with slabs or new 
sections. Mr. Brant’s for the knives on the arms 
of his cob-breaker. Mr. Hedges claimed that the 
Little Giant excels all other mills for the follow- 
| ing reasons : 

I. We obtain increased capacity, with decreased 
\diameter, by the use of double cones, thus econo- 


‘mizing the power employed, and spreading the 
| wear over so great a surface that its effect is hardly 
|perceptible, even after grinding many thousand 
| bushels. 

2. No oil or grease being required on any part 
of the machine, we avoid the trouble of greasing, 
and the possibility of damage by careless attend- 
| ance. 

















| 3. We attach the lever to a separate piece or 
|“ driver,” and thus relieve the mill from irritation 
caused by the weight of levers, and by irregular 
strains when they are attached directly to the 
grinding shell, as in all other mills. 

4. The substitution of a strong box in the place 
of legs, thus removing the liability of breakage of 
| legs, and at the same time furnish a safe reservoir 
for meal, without additional expense or trouble. 

5. The arrangement by which we can, in a mo- 

ment, change the mill from a double to a single 
one, or vice versa, thus adapting the mill to the 
j|amount of power at hand, enabling the operator to 
| work a two horse mill with one horse, when neces- 
| Sary. 
6. The superiority of the cob-breaking and 
crushing arrangement, which enables us to do so 
large a portion of the work near the centre of the 
mill, thereby saving power. 

7. The great strength which is secured in the 
improved mill, by the peculiar shape and arrange- 
ment of the whole, and by long experience in the 
selection and composition of metal for this particu- 
lar use, which enables us to warrant against break- 
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age, or damage to the grinding parts, when nails, | 


sticks, bricks, pebbles, or other hard substances, 
liable to be among the corn, accidentally find their 
way into the mill. 

8. And last, but by no means least to be consid- 
ered, this mill is not injured in the least by being 
allowed to run empty. 

One thing speaking louder than anything else, 
Messrs. Scott & Hedges sold all the mills they had 
on the ground, and received orders for a large 
number besides.— Cin. Enquirer. 


>2eo + 


Clinching Horse Shoe Nails. 


As I once passed through this town, one of my 
horses’ shoes became loose, and I went to the shop 


of a smith named Lovelace, to get it fastened; the | 


shoe was nearly new, and had become loose in con- 
sequence of the nails having drawn out of the hoof, 
although they had been clinched in the manner 
universally practised. 
all the other shoes were loose, and would soon drop 
off, when I requested him to take them off and re- 
place them; and then did I perceive the different 
mode which he adopted for fixing them, which I 
will here detail. As fast as he drove the nails, he 
merely bent the points down to the hoof, without, 


as is customary, twisting them with the pincers ;| 
these he then drove home, clinching them against a} 


heavy pair of pincers, which were not made very 
sharp; and after this had been very carefully done, 
he twisted off each nail as close as possible to the 
hoof; the pincers being dull, the nail would hold, 


so as to get a perfect twist round before it sepa-| 


rated. These twists were then beaten close to the 
hoof and filed smooth, but not deep, or with the 
view to rasp off the twist of the nail. “Oh ho!” 
said I, “I have learnt a lesson in horse shoeing.” 
“ Yes,” said he, “and a valuable one; if I were 


The smith remarked that | 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Minnesota Items. 
| Sort, &c.—The soil of this territory is composed 
of sand and gravel—a lime-stone gravel that is 
mixed with the sand, so much so that it is difficult 
to get clay for making bricks. There is some of 
the very best of sandstone in the bluffs, of all sorts 
and colors, and of great variety of hardness and 
fineness. 

CorNELIANS.—Minnesota is noted for some of 
\its curious minerals, one of which is cornelian—a 
kind of a stone of which finger rings are sometimes 
made. I have some of them as large as hens’ eggs. 
The whole Mississippi River bank is studded with 
them. 


31g SquasnH.—A gentlemen here has in his 
‘grocery an acorn squash that weighs one hundred 
and sixty five pounds, of which I have saved some 
of the seed to send you. 


Yours truly, SamL. STANBERRY. 


| Remarxs.— Thank you, friend Stanberry. The 
largest squash at the Ohio State, Fair weighed 145 
lbs., but we have just read of one up some where about 
St. Paul, Min., which weighed over 190 lbs. This 


| would make a good batch of pies for a small family.— 
| Ep. 





The Uses of Labor. 


| There is a perennial nobleness and even sacred- 
ness in work. Were he never so benighted, for- 
getful of his high calling, there is always hope in a 
man that actually and earnestly works: in idleness 
alone there is perpetual despair. Work, never so 
i'mammonish mean, is in communication with na- 
|ture ; the real desire to get work done will itself 
lead one more and more to Truth; to nature’s ap- 





ever to lose a single shoe in a long day’s hunt, I| pointment and regulations, which are truth. 
should have to shut up my shop; my business is} The latest Gospel in this world is, to “ Know 
to shoe the horses belonging to the hunt, and the|thy work and to do it.” “ Know thyself ;” long 
loss of a shoe would be the probable ruin of a|enough has that poor “self” of thine tormented 
horse worth, perhaps, a thousand pounds; but I|thee: thou wilt never get to know it, I believe! 
never am fearful of such an accident.” “ Simply, | Think it not my business, this of knowing thyself; 
because you drive home and clinch the nails before|thou art an unknowable individual, know what 
you twist them off,” said I. “ Yes,” replied he,|thou canst work at, and work at it like an Her- 
“by which I secure a rivet, as well as a clinch.”—|cules! That will be thy better plan. 
The thing was as clear as the light of day, and I| It has been written, “An endless significance 
lave several times endeavored to make our shoe-|lies in Work ;” a man perfects himself by working. 
ing smiths understand it, but they cannot see the | Foul jungles are cleared away ; fair seeds rise in- 
advantage it would be to themselves, and guess,| stead, and stately cities ; and, withal, the man him- 
therefore, it would never do in these parts ; but if| self first ceases to be a jungle, and a foul unwhole- 
my brother farmers cannot see how it works with | some desert thereby. Consider how, in the mean- 
half an eye, and have not the resolution to get it|est sort of Labor, the whole soul of a man is com- 
put into practice, they ought to see the shoes drop | posed into a kind of real harmony, the instant he 
from the feet of their horses daily, as I was once | sets himself to work! Doubt, Desire, Sorrow, Re- 
accustomed to do. Now, let any one take up an|morse, Indignation, Despair itself—all these, like 
old horse shoe at any of the smiths’ shops on the | hell-dogs, lie beleaguering the poor soul of the 
road, and examine the clinch of the nails which | poor day-worker, as of every man, but he bends 
have drawn out of the hoof, and he will soon per-| himself, with free valor, against his task, and all 
ceive how the thing operates. In short, if the| these are stilled, all these shrink murmuring far off 
nails are driven home before twisting off, and the into their caves. The man is now aman. The 
rivet, formed by the twist, be not afterwards re-| blessed glow of Labor is in him—is it not as puri- 
moved by the rasp, I should be glad to be told how | fying fire, wherein all poison is burnt up, and of 
the shoe is to come off at all, unless by first cutting|sour smoke itself there is made bright, blessed 
out the twist ?—Farmers’ Cabinet. | flame.— Carlyle. 
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7 The "Editor's Sable. 


The Next Annual Meeting. 


The readers of the Cultivator have already been ad- 
vertised that the next annual meeting of the Ohio 
State Board of Agriculture and Delegates from the 
County Societies, takes place at Columbus on Wed- 
nesday the 3d day of December next, at which time 
five persons are to be elected to fill the vacancies 
which will occur by the expiration of the terms of 
office of the following members : Gen. Worthington 
of Ross, W. H. Ladd of Jefferson, R. W. Steele of 
Montgomery, Alex. Waddle of Clark, and A. Krum of 


Ashtabula. Several of these gentlemen have signified 


their determination not to stand for re-election.—| 


Whether they will not yield to the wishes of their 
many friends, and forego this determination, we can- 


not tell until they come together. This much we 


know, that they have proved faithful to the high trust. 


heretofore reposed in them. 

The members who hold over, are B. Stedman of 
Cuyahoga, R. W. Musgrave of Crawford, J. K. Greene 
of Hamilton, L. Buttles of Franklin, and G. W. Barker 
of Washington. The present members are well dis- 
tributed about the State, and we presume if new can- 
didates are to be selected, the same law of distribution 
will govern the selection. 

As to the special business that will be brought be- 
fore the meeting, we have had but little intimation.— 
We suppose the usual question of the location for the 
next State Fair will be a prominent subject for discus- 
sion, and also the question of permanent location. In 
both these we hold to the general wish, and to the im- 
policy of forcing any decision, while a respectable 
minority even are strenuously opposed to it. 
all hang together for the general good. 

At the last two meetings, the Delegates seemed im- 


Let us 


pressed with a great desire to run into the Legisla-| 


ture,—passed a great many laws which the real Leg- 
islature never attempted to enact. There may be 


need of some legislation, but if we will rightly use the 


laws in force, we shall find ourselves tolerably well | 


provided for. At the next meeting we hope the Del- 


egates will confine their labors more to things which 


they can accomplish, and which are within their own | 


reach. Here is field enough for a good deal of profi- 
table work, and if it is entered upon with a zeal tem- 
pered with charity, we may hope to learn something 
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that will be of vital use in the future management of 
| agricultural societies, which have arrived at a point 
where they must either take a wise step forward or 
ultimately break down. 

~siee- 


Agricultural Schools for Winter. 


The readers of the Ohio Cultivator will remember 
the excellent suggestions of our correspondent, Dr. N. 
S. Townshend, in our paper for 15th of Oct. In this 
No. we publish in our Advertising Department the 
programme in full for the Winter course. We have 
| before said, and now repeat, that for a course adapted 
|to the present necessity, we know of no better way 
'for a boy or man to become acquainted with the rudi- 
mental theory of his calling, than by attending such a 
thorough course of Lectures in the Winter season. If 
it were within our reach in the summer, when we can 
command leisure, we should certainly take a stool in 
that Institution, even if it cost double the sum now 
charged for tuition. Come now, good Cultivator boys ! 
how many of you will put in next winter in such a 
profitable investment of knowledge? We have pur- 
chased a scholarship which we will loan to some likely 
Cultivator boy,and he may pay us when he gets ready. 
We want a representative in the Ohio Agricultural 
College. 


_ ~2-ooe +- — 


Great Trial of Mowers in Massachusetts. 


In the Ohio Cultivator for last year, June 15th, p. 
181, we published the very liberal offer of the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Agriculture, of a premium of $1,000 
for the best Mower to be tested this season, both at a 
public trial with other machines, and by itself in the 
field wherever its capabilities could be shown, during 
the season. 
| The great trial came off at Worcester, the particu- 
lars of which we have not seen published, but we did 
see it announced that Heath’s (Ohio) Mower, manu- 
factured by D. C. Henderson & Co. of Sandusky City, 
was the successful competitor. About that time, 
while running down the Little Miami Railroad, we 
fell in company with an intelligent gentleman direct 
from Boston, who was present at the trial at Worces- 
ter, and we questioned him particularly of the matter, 
and he informed us that the report was true, that the 
trial was a very thorough one, and that the $1,000 
prize was fairly won by Henderson’s mower, with a 
large competition. The decision is also for mowing 
fifty acres in the best manner. The result does not 
We knew this man Heath in 
Trumbull Co., as a most ingenious mechanic, and the 
ring of his anvil was our tatoo and reveille for many a 
day’s rest and rising. 


at all surprise us. 


This Mower has a zig-zag cam movement in the 
face of the driving wheel, without gear, and if well 
| made, cannot fail to go. 


Mr. Henderson was unfor- 
tunate in his debut before the Ohio farmers the cur- 
rent season, in not having his machines so well put 
up as they should have been—by which means their 
reputation has been damaged in the outset. But thig 
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is only a question of time, which another season can} 
remedy. It is a matter of gratulation with us, as an| 
Ohio mechanic, (and we are an Ohio mechanic, among 
other things,) that two of the best mowers now in the| 
field are the invention and production of Ohio me-| 
chanics. We refer to Heath’s,and Ball & Aultman’s 
Mowers, the latter of which was the most popular 
mower of last harvest, in those districts where it was| 
introduced. 


7 72ee- 


Drain Tite 1n On10.—Some time last Summer, our 
enterprising farmer friend, Mr. Thomen, of Baltimore, | 
Fairfield Co., came to Columbus to receive a Tile ma- 
chine which he had bought of John Daines of Birm- 
ingham, Mich.—the same man who exhibited a ma- 
chine in operation at the State Fair—and we straitly 
charged friend Thomen to give us the result of his ex- 
perience with the tile maker. Soa few days ago he 
sent us as a contribution to the Cultivator Museum, a 
suite of three sizes of the tiles which he had made, and 
we have not seen better specimens from any place.— 
This dry season enabled Mr. T. to strip the muck 
from a small cat-swamp, and under that he found some 
tip-top clay, of course, and tougher ware we never 
saw. Mr. Thomen says he has moulded and burned 
about six hundred rods of the tile, this Fall. This is 
a good beginning, and we hope hundreds of our farm- 
ers will follow suit, and if John Daines wants so sell 
his machines he had best advertise—a remark that will 
apply to some other prudent manufacturers. 


Tue Saxony Buck, No. 70.—In the Ohio Cultivator 
of July Ist, 1854, we spoke of a visit to John Hisey in 
Columbiana, and commended his Saxony buck, known 
as “ No. 70,” with which he proposed to win the pre- 
mium coat from friend W. H. Ladd ; whereupon 
Friend Ladd rather faced up to Dutch John for his 
presumption. (See O. Cult., Aug. 1, 1854, p. 232.) 

While at the State Fair at Cleveland, we were in- 
vestigating the Sheep pens, when lo and behold! what 
should we meet but the venerable “ No. 70,” looking 
as meek as if he never had butted over every incau- 
tious intruder upon his pastures—for No. 70 was a 
terrible fellow to butt ; and what tickled us a little 
inwardly, and probably tickled John Hisey, too, was 
that this same wooly head swung the red card of the 
Ist prize of $40 for the best fine wooled buck of any 
breed. John has won that coat at last. 

Suort-Horn Herp Book, Vout. 3.—The Editor of 
the American Short-horn Herd Book is now receiving 
pedigrees for compilation. They should be sent to 
him by Ist December next, or as soon after as possi- 
ble. We understand that the number of records prom- 
ises to be quite large. For information about the 
form of pedigrees, etc., address Lewis F. Allen, Black 
Rock, N. Y. 

Rerorts oF Awarps aT Farrs.—Several of our 
best Agricultural exchanges publish voluminous re- 
ports of awards at the late Fairs, which lose more than 
half their value from not having the Post Office ad- 
dress attached to the names, instead of the county 
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only. Persons wishing to correspond with any of 
these successful competitors for purchase or other in- 
formation, are as much in the dark as to their where- 
abouts as if no report had been published. Reports 
from N. Y., Ohio, Michigan, and some others, are full 
and satisfactory, while those from Kentucky, Indiana, 
Virginia, and elsewhere, leave the enquirer to hunt a 
whole county for a man’s home. This, and the secret 
card and entry system, should be reformed altogether. 


Tue Excuish Race Horse “ Scytutan,” has been 
purchased by R. A. Alexander of Woodford Co., Ky., 
for 1,500 guineas, ($7,500,) and has arrived in this 
country. Scythian is by Orlando, (by Touchstone,) 
winner of the Derby. 

Drittep Wueat.—The observation of this Fall has 
impressed us more than ever of the advantage of drill- 
ing in wheat in a dry season. We have noticed the 
drilled fields were up in time, while many of those 
broadcast are only now fairly out of the ground, ex- 
cept in the clearing up furrows, which was all there 
was to be seen until lately. Now the drilled wheat 
will have the advantage all Winter and next Spring. 

Watson’s Tex Dottar Sewinc Macnines.—We 
see numerous advertisements of a ten dollar sewing 
machine, in the sale of which Agents can make 100 
percent. It strikes us that a sewing machine which 
costs only $5, is one of the kind made to sell, and that 
those who buy will be the worst sold. It may be a 
nice business for agents, but we advise the Cultivator 
sisterhood to look out for ten dollar sewing machines. 

Tue Inprana State Fair, we reported in last 
No., from partial testimony, as not being so good as 
was anticipated. We learn since, that on the whole 
it was the best exhibition ever held in the Hoosier 
State. Glad of it. 

Cutnese Sucar Cane.—Now that an interest is ex- 
cited in this new production, look out for bogus seed of 
the old Guinea corn and such like. Buy only of re- 
sponsible men. Such we believe to be our advertis- 
ers—W.P. Orme of Georgia, and McCullough of 
Cincinnati. 

Tue ArK.—We desire to make honorable mention 
of this staunch old magazine, which is just closing its 
thirteenth year. We like the Ark because it is well 
got up, by a gentleman who is as well posted on his 
business of Odd Fellowship as any man in the Union, 
and we like the Editor, who is admitted on all hands 
to be a good fellow as well as an Odd Fellow. The 
Ark is issued monthly at $1 a year, and is about the 
only magazine of the Order that has never broke 
down. Address Gen. Atex. E. Grenn, Columbus, O. 

Tat Basket or Apptes, (12 sorts,) from our young 
friend Hendren of Groveport, would have taken the 
premium at the State Fair. As it is, they took the 
premium in the Cultivator Office. 

Tue Biccest anp Best Appte of the season, was 
that sent to Curtrvator Mary, by our friend Hussey 
of Circleville. She gave us a half, and that has made 
two meals. 
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Culture of Peach Trees. 


Yes, cuLTureE of peach trees ; for, strange as it may 
seem to most people, peach trees do need some cul-| 
ture, and will pay for it too,as well as most other 
crops of the farmer or gardener. It is true that in the 
peach growing districts of the older States, where the 





soil is generally poor and sandy, the peach tree is not 
expected to live more than six or eight years, and has| 
often a sickly existence at that. But in Ohio, with 
our more fertile and loamy soils, and consequent less 
liability to the ravages of worms and exemption from 
yellows, there is no good reason why peach trees should | 
not live and flourish at least twice as long as they 
commonly do, and produce much more and better fruit 
—not taking into account such casualties as the past 





unprecedented winter. 

Proper training and pruning, and culture of the soil, 
are the chief requisites which need to be enforced on 
the minds of peach growers in the Western States ; 
and as furnishing good suggestions on these points, 
we have seen nothing more in accordance with our 
views than the following article from the last number 
of the Horticulturist, written by a very successful 


peach grower of Staten Island, N. Y. M. B. B. 


It is not unusual to hear of the degeneracy of 
the peach tree—that it is more subject to disease 
than formerly, and that the duration of the tree, 
in vigorous health, is limited to some six or seven 
years. In my judgment, founded upon the expe- 
rience of many years, these ideas are erroneous not 
less than they are injurious and discouraging to the 
propagation and well-being of the tree. Through 
the exercise of a little care and attention on the 
part of the grower, which is but a small return for 
the generous loads of delicious fruit yearly fur- 
nished by this tree, I have been enabled to pre- 
serve most of them in full vigor for a period of up- 
wards of sixteen years. 

The system I have followed first commences in 
the nursery, or shortly after the tree has been 
transplanted, by cutting out the top or central 
branches, leaving but three or four laterals, at a 
height not exceeding two or two and a half feet 
from the ground. This system is constantly fol- 
lowed in after years, which disposes the tree to 
grow with a hollow centre, admitting light and air 
more thoroughly among the branches, and greatly 
facilitating the gathering of the fruit and the future 
prunings. These latter may be performed during 
the winter, early spring, or, moderately, during the 
sO { 


from grass or weeds. 





summer, is not to endanger the premature 


bursting or running into wood, of the buds destined | grass, which excludes light and air from the roots, 
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to furnish iruit the following year. By means of 
an ordinary walking stick, furnished with a hooked 
handle, the topmost branches, even of trees pruned 
with hollow centres, may be bent down, and made 
accessible from the ground, until the limbs become 
too rigid to bend, through extreme old age. This 
is by no means a small advantage, when, among 
many hundreds of trees, it is considered that the 
full flavor of the fruit so much depends upon gath- 
ering it precisely at the proper period of maturity, 
and through which an examination by the touch 
may be had with facility, of each separate fruit. 

The next, and more important consideration, is 
to restrain the tree from exhausting itself by its 
too generous crops of fruit, and which can only be 
done, with facility, by diminishing the number of 
fruit-buds at the winter or early spring pruning. 
My constant instructions, at this time, are “ not to 
spare the knife,” being well persuaded that it is ne- 
cessary not only to the longevity of the tree, but 
also to the size and quality of the fruit. As the 
fruit is borne only upon the wood formed during 
the preceding year, the rule is, first, duly to attend 
to the hollow form of the tree, which should be 
constantly maintained, and, secondly, to head back 
each fruit-bearing branch to at least one-half its 
extent. The crop is thus easily kept within rea- 
sonable bounds, and if, after the lapse of many 
years, any of the main laterals become too rigid or 
too much extended, new ones may be allowed to 
grow in their place, and the old ones then with- 
drawn. The vigor and growth of the tree seem to 
be surprisingly increased under this restraining 
system, as are also the size and quality of the fruit. 

The third important point is, to guard the tree 
from its insidious and deadly foe, the worm. For 
this purpose, two examinations of each tree should 
regularly be made—one in the month of May, and 
the other in September. Fortunately, the pres- 
ence of the worm may easily be discovered at or 
just beneath the surface of the ground, by the ooz- 
ing of the gum, and, if not duly attended to, will 
in a short time occasion the destruction of the tree 
by cutting around the bark, and thus diminishing 
or totally destroying communication between the 
tree and its roots. The worm is most speedily and 
effectually destroyed by scraping and probing them 
away through the aid of an ordinary oyster knife, 
which is usually pointed and formed with a double 
edge. With such an instrument, a person may go 
through many hundreds of trees in a day, when the 
system is regularly attended to as above described, 
and it will be found that, with such care, but here 
and there only a tree will be infested and require 
attention. 

As the peach tree is so generous in its growth, 
and in its exuberant crops, it is necessarily a great 
exhauster of the soil, and must have the support of 
proper manures. Jt is also essential to its pros- 
perity that the soil should be kept open, and free 
I have found that the culti- 
vation of many kinds of root crops requiring ma- 
nures and frequent stirring of the soil, such as po- 
tatoes, beets, turnips, ete., are quite consistent with 
the health and vigor of the tree, but that, when the 
soil becomes bound through a dense growth of 
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it soon dwindles, becomes sickly, takes on the yel- 
lows, and dies. At the period of stoning of the 


fruit, a large demand for silicia is made upon the 


soil, which must necessarily be dissolved, and con- 
veyed through the roots, trunk, and branches, in a 
soluble state. It is probable that, along with car- 
bonie acid, some kinds of alkaline manures, such as 
lime, or a mixture of one-third potash and two- 
thirds salt, contribute most powerfully to aid the 
efforts of the tree in effecting its solution, and, with 
this view, I have caused a handful or two, accord- 
ing to the size of the tree, to be applied upon the 
soil, and forked in to the distance of about three or 
four feet around each one, at the time of the exam- 
inations for worms in May and September. A 
dose of guano, to the same extent, in lieu of the 
above, is also excellent. 

Under this system, which is by no means ex- 
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|number made, baskets are a dear commodity; they 
are sold to the grocer, and retailed at a high price. 
Our correspondent and others would do well to 
learn the basket making business, and teach it to 
the family; he will then have a home market for 
his growth, thrice as profitable as his osiers ; it is 
of no use to raise willows if you cannot manufac- 
ture them, and are too far from anybody that can, 
to make transportation pay.—//orticulturist. 
see 


Peabody’s New Seedling Strawberry. 

We have received from Charles A. Peabody, 
the great strawberry man of Columbus, Ga., a 
beautiful colored illustration of his new Hautbois 
Seedling Strawberry, which he claims as combin- 
ing more good qualities to make up a perfect berry, 
than any ever yet introduced, viz: It is of the 








pensive or burdensome, I am well repaid by regu- | largest size, measuring six and seven inches in cir- 


lar and large crops of the finest fruit. I have 
never had a case of the yellows, unless, through 
some oversight, a tree has been neglected at the 
examinations for worms, and the application of the 
alkaline manures has been omitted. 

--e7 


Osiers and Basket Making. 





Sovtn Epmeston, Aug. 23, 1856. 

Mr. Jay Smita—Dear Sir :-—Being somewhat 
engaged in the Osier or Basket Willow growing, 
which looked very sanguine for a profitable busi- 
ness till last spring, I have not yet learned whether 
it is best to continue the business. 

Downing said there were from $3,000,000 to 
$5,000,000 imported to this country yearly. But 
the report on “Commerce and Navigation” states 
only $150,000 yearly. I ask your opinion as to 
the prospect of a market; whether it will pay to 
risk much time and money on them ? 

Yours sincerely, 

Otsego Co., N. Y. Levi A. BEARDSLEY. 

A friend of ours, near Philadelphia, who has a 
large willow garden, has more difficulty in deciding 
which applicant shall have his Osiers than in look- 
ing for a market. Our opinion is, that there is no 
great difficulty in finding a profitable market for 
them, where the soil and situation are suited to 
their growth. 

We were lately struck with the remark of a for- 
eigner, that “the Americans work too little in win- 
ter.” It is true of the inhabitants of our Middle 
and Southern States; at the Eastward, they em- 
ploy portions of their long evenings in levying con- 
tributions upon us in all sorts of shapes, as, for in- 
stance, brooms, baskets, and a thousand notions, 
that are continually draining our pockets, while we 
are too apt to pass the time thus profitably invest- 
ed, in idleness or sleep. 

For a beginner to “get along,” he must have 
something to sell; baskets, made at home at odd 
hours, will at any time pay for the family grocer- 
ies, by the labor of a single individual ; and, if skill 
and taste are brought to the business, a great deal 
more will be earned. Brooms are thus made in 
private families, from the material raised on the 
farm. Why are not baskets? They would be 
much more remunerative, for, notwithstanding the 


lecumference ; it is of beautiful form, attached to the 


calyx by a polished coral-like neck without seeds ; 
rich, deep crimson color; fruit borne on tall foot 
stalks, of the most exquisite pine flavor; flesh firm, 
melting and juicy; and bears transportation better 
than any Strawberry ever yet cultivated. 

He says: We have produced this new seedling 
by crossing the Ross Pheenix with a wild Straw- 
berry of Alabama. It is hermaphrodite in its 
character, producing fruit without an impregnator, 
being itself a capital impregnator for pistillate va- 
rieties. It is a hardy, vigorous grower, withstand- 
ing both cold and heat without injury. In good 
soil the vine grows to an enormous size; we have 
single plants that cannot be covered by a half- 
bushel measure. The fruit is borne upon tall 
stalks, suspended on stems from three to five inch- 
es long, attached to the calyx by a coral-like neck, 
without seeds—there being very few seeds in the 
berry. It is of singular and beautiful form, some- 
what irregular, and sometimes compressed of the 
largest size, frequently measuring seven inches in 
circumference ; flesh firm, melting and juicy, and 
of the most exquisite pine flavor, requiring no 
sugar for the dessert, rivaling the far-famed Burr’s 
New Pine. It is a prolific bearer, opening its 
blossoms during the mild days of winter, and per- 
fecting its fruit as soon in the spring as the weath- 
er will permit. When fully ripe, the color is of a 
rich, dark crimson. But its rich color, beautiful 
form, magnificent size, and exquisite flavor, are 
not all its recommendations ; through its firmness 
and lack of acidity, it bears transportation better 
than any strawberry ever introduced. 

I propose to get one thousand subscriptions at $5 
per dozen plants. Subscribers, on forwarding their 
names and Post Office address, with the number of 
dozen desired, will receive, by return mail, a beau- 
tiful colored plate of the vine and fruit; and as 
soon as the thousand subscriptions are made up, I 
will notify each subscriber, when the money may 
be mailed to me, and I will put the plants up in 
|moss, envelop them in oil silk, and forward them 
\by mail. By this method, they can be sent to any 
part of the Union with safety and dispatch. From 
one dozen plants, one thousand may be produced 
\the first year. Packages of one dozen will go 
through the mail as certainly as a letter. 4 
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Home Miscellany, 





| 
| 
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Pictures and Picture Books for Children. | 


Pictures ! yes, every body loves them. The tod-| 
dling wee ones clutch them and laugh, as ma-ma| 
shows the animals and imitates their language ; the 
older ones delight to cut them out, to store among 
their treasures, to ornament the walls, or paste upon 
their toys or boxes ; even father and mother, when 
they open their newspapers or magazines, generally | 
look first at the engravings, if there be any ; and to| 
many, there is no more exquisite enjoyment, than in| 
Few | 
are born so destitute of a love for the beautiful, as not 
to admire such a work of art, even though they may 


studying a really fine engraving or painting. 


not appreciate it as highly as others would. 

Good engravings are now so abundant and cheap, | 
that the taste for them may be easily gratified. A| 
few pictures hung against the walll, if well selected, 
give an air of taste and refinement to the most unpre- 
tending home. They may not be at all costly, but 
should never be vulgar or objectionable, and the plea-| 
sure they give the young people, is only equaled by 
the instruction they furnish, and the refining influence 
they silently exert. 

But we designed when we commenced, simply to 
speak of pictures as a source of amusement to the 
little children. Better in its enduring power to inter- 
est, than almost any of the play things invented, and 
equalled only by hearing some one “tell a story,” it| 
seems a great pity that picture books should commonly 
be denied to them, and yet the little ones will tear and 
spoil them. A new style of primer, in which the pic- 
tures are printed upon linen cloth, obviates this diffi- 
culty, yet such books are not often met with, and we | 
have, we think, a better plan to propose. Make your 
own picture books, and make them so that they can-| 
not be torn. This is pretty work for the older sisters | 
or aunties. 

Begin by saving all the engravings which are not | 
of an objectionable character, that you can find. Cut| 
them out neatly from all the newspapers, magazines, 
handbills, etc., etc., that you can secure, and when 
you have enough, choose the size you will have the 
book, and tear up old white cotton cloth for the 
leaves, making each strip of such size that by a fold 
in the middle, it shall make two leaves. Tear them 
all precisely the same size, then make boiled flour 
paste, free from lumps, and paste the pictures smoothly 
upon the cloth leaves, putting on the large ones first, 
and filling up the spaces with smaller pictures or white 
paper, to hide the cloth. 

Now fold them at the back, and press them under a 
heavy weight, till entirely dry. Arrange the leaves! 
in perfect order, not placing one within another, but! 
laying them side by side, and with an awl, (or darn-| 
ing needle, if you cannot do better,) pierce three holes | 
at equal distances from each other through the folded | 
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| backs, and through these holes stitch the leaves tightly 


filled with waxed linen 
After tying your thread securely, trim the 
leaves evenly with your scissors or a sharp knife, and 
you are ready to bind. 


with a coarse needle well 


thread. 


Now cut the two covers, separately, from pasteboard, 
—old atlas or book covers, or good book board, if you 


choose to have it,—make them a little larger than the 


leaves, and for the back, take a strip of nice thin 
leather, which any shoemaker will cheerfully give 
you, and glue it on to the covers, leaving just enough 
space between them, to hold your book. (Look at 
your father’s account book, and you will see how.) 


Cut two pieces of any pretty colored paper, and 
paste on the outside of your covers, letting them lap 
over the edges on to the inside. Next cut two more 
pieces of paper, white is prettiest, for blank leaves» 
making each the size that you tore the cloth—fold 
them in the middle and lay them by you, while with 
your awl you pierce four more holes in the back of 
your book, in the middle of the spaces left when you 
pierced it before; draw bits of stout twine through 
them, letting them project about an inch each side, 
frizzle out these ends, and spread them fan shape ; 
now put the book between the covers, take one of 
your folded blank leaves, paste one side and put it on 


| the inside of one cover, leaving your frizzled cord ends 


between the cover and the pasted leaf, thus fastening 
the book into the binding, the half of the leaf not fas- 
tened down, making a blank leaf. Now take the other 
folded leaf and put it in the same manner, on the in- 
side of the other cover, and put the whole to press 
again, and let it remain for two or three days, and you 
will find that to reward your labor, you have a neat, 
pretty bock, which will keep the children in good hu- 
mor and out of mischief for many an hour when moth- 
ers’ brains and hands are over burdened ; and it cannot 
be torn. 

We have made a number of such books for children, 
nephews and nieces, and never without feeling abund- 
antly rewarded for the little labor it has cost. 


Soda diattinal 


Musings, Memories and Moralizings. 


J. C. B. 


The cold November wind is muttering and moan- 
ing up and down the dark streets to-night, merci- 
lessly stripping off the few remaining leaves, and 
tossing the dry rosebushes against the window 
panes, with such a dismal tapping as though beg- 
ging admittance from the desolation without. A 
few pale snow-drops and crysanthemums are still 
clinging to their stems. Poor lonesome things. 
I’ve almost a mind to go out and gather them, and 
place them in a vase by this glowing coal fire. But 
I fear its brightness and warmth could not restore 
their summer beauty, though if they have thoughts, 
as do some living things, it might awaken visions, 
dreams and air-castles, and all the pleasant things 
that crowd the mind in a dreamy hour. 

Ah! these bright crimson coals, with the blue 
gauzy flames creeping, flickering and trembling 
over them! they are things to waken fancies and 
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carry us back through the dim, dark past, all along | 
its brightness and gloom, its shadow and sunshine. 

Back, aw ay back to rosy June, the hectic burned 
on my cheek, and consumed day after day my'| 
strength. The sweet Spring air stole in at my 
window, and the bird-songs fell on my heart like 
blessed worship. The budding trees and fresh 
young flowers! how I wept in my weak gladness 


at beholding them, and almost spurned the weak-| 


ness that held me captive. At last the fever-fire 
was spent, and slowly to my limbs came returning | 
strength, and to my heart bright anticipations of} 
the future. And when the sweet June had merged | 
into the fervid July, I was again among my native 
hills and childhood haunts, ‘gathering vigor from | 
the bracing sea breezes, and “rekindling old loves 
and early friends ships. 

August, with its burning heat—-September, with 


its rich harvests—lightly, brightly they passed, and | 


it seemed the greetings were half unsaid ere they 
were followed by a parting. October came, with 
its delicious skies, and rich, mellow haze, almost as 
a mediator between the lovely September and the 


stinging winds of November. All nature was 


beautiful, in her Autumn robes, when I made my | 


last summer visit at the home of a dear cousin in 
Springfield. The wreath of wirthood was still 
fresh upon our brows when we parted ; but I found 
her mistress of a wealthy home, idol of a noble hus- 
band’s heart, and mother of a beautiful child.— 
Again I turned to memory, and 
child, with dark wondering eyes, 
myself i 


saw her a pale 

standing with 
in the little low school room, learning by 
Aunt Lydia’s side, from the same spelling book, 
the first mysteries of reading. Dear Aunt Lydia! 
there are other hearts than ours that yie Id her 
a crown of blessing, for the influence of her gentle 
patience and forbearance with our childish faults 
was more potent than all the knowledge we have 
since acquired. 

A very pleasant hour was spent at the Nursery 
and Flower Garden of Bliss & Haven, enjoying 
the fragrance of the flowers, and watching the gold 
fish in the silvery pond, while they darted and 
sparkled as though conscious of their own beauty 
and that by which they were surrounded. 

A beautiful boquet from this same garden was 
presented me the morning of my departure, by its 
handsome proprietor, Mr. Haven, whose generous 
kindness, with that of my own cousin, his gentle 
wife, made my visit sucha happy one. The bright 


flowers have all withered, but not so the sweet| 


memories and affections that they called into being. 
November! yes, the winds are ruder now, and 
the blast is clutching and shaking the trellis work 
as though threatening of the stern, cold winter 
ahead. 
Again I turn me to the fire, and the glowing 


coals are as full of visionary things as ever. What 
histories, what lessons do I read there now! Here 


is one coal larger than all the rest; 
suggest? 


what does it 


of ashes. Aye, I have it: it is ambition. Many, 
with burning feet and anxious frame, have climbed 
its cruel heights, to sink hopelessly at last upon a 
bed of ashes. 
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It is light at the bottom, but gradually | 
darkens, until all is black, and the summit a pile} 
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ST 
| Away down among the smaller coals, 
.| nothing but br ightness. 


I find 
No darkness or ashes mar 
Itheir be: auty. “They teach me of humility and 
pure heart. Zs shall be my path to ambition; 
and the pale blue flame that covers them is the 
garb of a gentle spirit, concealing the pure gold ot 
‘the inner soul, whose shrine is that of charity and 
|love. CuLtivator Mary. 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 
| Washing Fluid. 





| A Recrpe wortH One THOuSAND DOLtuars. 


| Take one pound of sal soda and half a pound of 


unslacked lime, put them in a gallon of water and 
boil twenty minutes, let it ste nd till cool, then drain 
|off, and put it away in a stone jug or jar. Soak 
your dirty clothes over night, or until they are 
well wet through, then wring them out and rub on 
plenty of soap, and to one boiler of clothes well 
covered over with water, add one teacupful of the 
washing fluid. Boil half an hour briskly, then 
wash them thoroughly through one suds, and rinse 
well through two waters, and your clothes will look 
better than the old way of washing twice before 
| boiling. 

This is an invaluable recipe, and I de want 
every poor tired woman to try it. I think witha 
patent wash tub to do the little rubbing, the wash 
woman might take the last novel, and compose 
herself on the lounge, and let the washing do itself. 
The woman who can keep a secret, has known 
this a year or two, but her husband told it while 
on an electioneering tour. 


CURE FOR THE Quinzy.—This very painful 
disease can be cured, so easily ; but I fear m: uny 
suffer, and do not know my simple cure. 

The throat, as far as 


affected, should be greased 
with lard, then apply a 


good thick coat of tar, and 
bind it on with cloths. If it is at night, the sufferer 
can go to bed and get up well the next morning, 
and on removing the cloths there will only be a 
dark stain to wash away. ’ 


y. The grease prevents it 
from being hard to wash off. 


Remember this now. 
Cure ror Worms.—A safe and simple remedy 
to give children for this troublesome complaint, is, 
to wet the indigo bag used for blueing clothes, and 
squeeze a few drops into new milk, and give it for 
nine mornings in It is a safe and ef- 
fectual remedy, and in every mother’s reach. 


Sick Heapacue.—I have known the severest 
sick headache to be helped, and the nervous head- 
ache cured, by some sympathizing person rubbing 
their hands from the top of the head down, and off 
the shoulders, after the mesmeric manner. The 
most intense pain can be soothed in a few minutes 
by this simple remedy, remembering to carry the 
hands upward, farther away from the head than 
when the downward pass is made. This will also 
help the toothache in nine cases out of ten. 


succession. 


ROSELLA. 


<03 

A husband complains sadly at the price of 
“ducks.” His wife recently bought three for 
$270, viz: a “duck” of a dress, “duck” of a par- 
‘asol, and a “duck” of a bonnet. 
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OHIO AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 
Tus INSTITUTION HAS BEEN INCORPO- 

rated, and put into successful operation at Cleveland, Ohio, 
where it is permanently located. 

Its design is to place within the reach of Farmers, both old and 
young, the means of acquiring a thorough and practical acquaint- 
ance with all those branches of Science which have direct rela- 
tions to Agriculture. 

PLAN OF INSTRUCTION. 


This consists in courses of Lectures, four daily, which are given 
atthe regular annual session, held during the Winter months, 
commencing on the first Monday of December, and continuing for 
twelve consecutive weeks 
himself, or his sons, can best spare time to attend. 

The Lectures embrace all the several departments of Agricultu- 
ral Science, each principal division being assigned to a different 
Lecturer, and systematically presented in the same manner as 
Medica! Science is taught in Medical Colleges. 

The whole field of the Sciences connected with Agriculture is by 
this method presented in the shortest period of time, and therefore 
makes the acquisition possible to multitudes who cannot attend 
Universities, or even Schools on experimental farms. 

SUBJECTS. 

The branches taught embrace whatever pertains to Animals, 
Vegetables, Land or Labor. 

I Chemistry, in all its applications to Soils, Manures, Animal 
and Vegetable Life, and the Domestic Arts, etc. 

This department is regarded as especially important, and means 
have been provided for its thorough illustration 

il. Comparative Anatomy and Physiology, with special reference 
to the feeding and breeding of Stock ; History and Description of 
Domestic Animals in their several varieties ; Veterinary Medicine 
and Surgery ; Entomology 

This department will be illustrated by preparations and speci- 
mens, and by the practice before the class of such operations as 
are necessary to be performed by the keeper of stock. 

III. Geology and Mineralogy ; Botany, Descriptive and Physiol- 
ogical, with special reference to the history and habitudes of 
Piants cultivated in the Garden and Orchard, or in the Field—the 
various modes of Culture, and Soils adapted to each. 

This department will be illustrated by specimens of all the vari- 
eties of Grains, F 
the Farmer, Gardener or Orchardist. 

’. Natural Philosophy; Agricultural Mechanics ; Farm Imple- 
ments ; Meteorology ; Elements of Engineering and Land Survey- 
ing ; Rural Architecture, Landscape Gardening, Draining and Farm 
Book-keeping 


Philosophical Apparatus, Implements, Models, Plans, Drawings, | 
etc., will be abundantly provided, to aid the Lecturer in this de- | 


partment 

V. Political Economy, History of Agriculture, and general princi- 
ples of Law, relating to contracts, and especially to the acquisition, 
possession and alienation of Real Estate. 


LECTURERS. 
Prof. J. P. Kirtland, Prof. Jas. Dascomb, Prof. Samuel St. John, 
Prof. J. Hl. Fairchild, Prof. N. S. Townshend, and others. 


AppiTionaL FaciLities.—A Reading Room, supplied with the 
principal Agricultural Periodicals, will be open to students at all 
hours. 

Terms.—For the entire Course, $40, with the privilege of a 
second course, tuition free. Board and rooms may be obtained at 
$2.50 per week, excinsive of fuel and lights. 

For further particulars, address the President or Secretary of the 
Board, at Cleveland, Ohio. HARVEY RICE, President 

Tuos. Brown, Secretary. 

Nov. 15 





EMPLOYMENT FOR THE WINTER. 
THE BEST BOOK FOR AGENTS. 
TO PERSONS OUT OF EMPLOYMENT. 


An Elegant Gift for a Father to Present to his Family! 
{(" Send for One Copy, and try it among your Friends! 4&9 


V ANTED—Agents in every section of the United 


States and Canada, to circulate SEARS’ LARGE TYPE 
QUARTO BIBLE, for Family use, entitled 


THE PEOPLE’S PICTORIAL DOMESTIC BIBLE, 
With about One Thousand Engravings ! 


This useful book is destined, if we can form an opinion from the 
Notices of the Press, to have an unprecedented circulation in every 
section of our wide-spread continent, and to form a distinct era in 
the sale of our works. It will, no doubt, in a few years become 
THE FAMILY BIBLE OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 

{# The most liberal remuneration will be allowed to all persons 
who may be pleased to procure subscribers to the above. From 50 
to 100 copies may easily be circulated and sold in each of the prin- 
cipal cities and towns of the Union. IT WILL BE SOLD BY SUB- 
SCRIPTION ONLY 

{#" Application should be made at once, as the field will soon 
be occupied 

U# Persons wishing to act as agents, and do a safe business, 
can send fora specimen copy. {og On receipt of the established 
price, Six Dollars, the PIC roRTAL FAMILY BIBLE, with a well 
bound Subscription Book, will be carefully boxed, and forwarded 
per express, at our risk and expense, to any central town or village 
— the United States, excepting those of California, Oregon and 

exas 

(-#" Register your Letters, and your money will come safe 

° In addition to the Pictorial Bible, we publish a large number 
of [iustrated Family Works, very popular, and of such a high 
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a season of the year when the Farmer 


Fruits and other vegetable products of interest to | 
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| moral and unexceptionable character, that while good men may 
safely engage in their circulation, they will confer a PuBLic BENng- 
Fit, and receive a Fatn Compensation for their labor. 

(#" Orders respectfully solicited. For further particulars, ad- 

dress the subscriber, (post paid.) ROBERT SEARS, 

Nov. 15.1tt 181 William street, New York. 
SHORT-HORNS AT A BARGAIN, 

WILL SELL A THOROUGH-BRED DURHAM 
Cow, (7 years,) and a thorough-bred Durham Bull, (3 yrs. next 
Spring,) for One Hundred Dollars, the stock to be delivered at 
Loveland Station on the Little Miami R. R., 23 miles east from 
Cincinnati. 

I sell, because unable to keep fine stock. I purchased the stock 
| two years since, of J. M. TrimB_e of Hillsboro, and paid for the 
| Bull, then a sucking calf, and his dam, one hundred and fifty dol- 

lars. The pedigree of the Bull, copied from Mr. Trimble’s Herd 
Book, is, 
| Bull calf by Prince Albert 2d,dam Lady Paxton, by Prince 
Charles, (2461), imp. by Ohio Co. ; grand dam by Lady Paxton Ist, 
by Comet Hally, imp. by Ohio Co. and sold for $1,505 ; gr. gr. dam 
Blossom, imp. by Ohio Co., sold for $1000, by Fitz Favorite, (1042).” 

I did not copy the dam’s pedigree, but she was sold to me by Mr. 
T. as a thorough-bred, and the dam of the calf whose pedigree is 
copied above. VICTOR SMITH, 

Nov. 15-1t* Loveland, Clermont Co., O. 

WM. A. GILL. 
’ , ~ 
Fall Campaign of 1856! 
(THE COLUMBUS AGRICULTURAL WARE- 
house and Seed Store is in full rig for the Fall Trade with an 
endless assortment of every thing useful to the Farmer and Gar- 
dener, among which we enumerate the following : 

We .ts’ Hanp Grass SEED SoweEr. 

Stock Mitits—Joyce & Heath’s Star Mill, Leavitt’s Young 
| America or Excelsior. 
| Readings’ Horse-power Corn Sheller, Hand Corn Shellers, Root 

Cutters. 

Plows, Steel and Cast, Subsoil, Shovel, and Double Mould-board. 
| Fan Mills and Hand Grain Mills. 
| Ox Yokes, Bows, and Ox-tips. 

Cutting Boxes for Hay, Straw and Corn Fodder—great variety 
Shovels, Spades, Hoes, Hoe-rakes, Axes and handles, Hatchets, 
| Picks, Mattocks, Hay and Manure Forks, Post-hole Augurs, Root- 

Pullers, Bill-hooks. 
| Log, Trace and Halter chains, Cattle ties, Bull rings, Wagon 
| Jacks, Curry combs and cards. 
Garden Tools of all kinds — Folding Ladders, Fruit Gath- 
| erers. 

Garden Engines, Garden Syringes, Water Rams, Chain Pumps. 

Thermometer and a!) other kinds of Churns. 

Grindstones and hangings, large and small, for farm or family. 

Wood and Willow Ware, Grain Sacks, Ropes and Cordage. 

Vuleanized India Rubber Belts, Packing and Hose. 

Nails and Spikes. 

Shelf Hardware, Cutlery and House-keeping articles in great 

variety. 

Grass Seeds—Clover, Timothy, Kentucky Blue Grass, Red-top, 

Orchard Grass, Lawn Grasses. 

Fertilizers—Pure Peruvian Guano, Poudrette, Bone Dust. 

And a thousand other things which we cannot enumerate, all of 
| which go to make up a complete establishment, to the examina- 
| tion of which the whole Universe is respectfully invited. 


| ANDALL & ASTON, WHOLESALE AND 

Retail Dealers in Books and Stationery, Blank Books, Wall 
and Window Papers, Oil Paintings, Lithographs and Engravin s 
Window Shades, Vornices and Fixtures, Buff and Green Hollands, 
Gilt and Rosewood Mouldings. 

A general assortment of Agricultural Books. 
furnished to order. 

Catalogues of Agricultural Books sent by mail or otherwise to 
any one wishing to consult them. 

Columbus, O., Aug. 1, 1856. 


OTSWOLD SHEEP.—I HAVE FOR SALE 
achoice flock of thorough-bred Cotswold Sheep, Ewes and 
ams, descended from recently imported stock. Reasonable credit 
will be given to good purchasers, if desired 
WM. B. GOODRICH, 
Westfield, two miles west of Ashley, and four miles from Carding- 


we Station, Cleveland and Columbus Railroad, Morrow Co , O. 
‘ov. 1-tf 


QouTa DOWN SHEEP.—I HAVE A CHOICE 
\ flock of full blooded Southdowns, which I will sell at fair prices 
on a few months’ credit, if desired. They consist of Ewes and 
Rams, and are from the best imported stock. 
ESTER BARTLETT, 

Westfield, 4 miles south-west of Cardington Station, on Cleveland 

ond Columbus Railroad, Morrow Co., O. 

Nov. 1-tf 











Saxton’s Books 








UPERIOR STOCK FOR SALE.—THE TOR- 
rents of driving cold rain, on the 17th inst., having prevented 
| me from offering my best stock, my Silesian Bucks, Saxon Ewes, 
| Black Hawk Colts, and Suffolk Pigs, can be obtained at private 
sale. Address H. LAD 

Nov. 15-4t 





IF TY BUSHELS FRESH APPLE SEEDS 
_ for sale at $7 a bushel. R. E. FAHNESTOCK, 
Nov. 15 Syracuse, N. Y. 


Richmond, Jefferson county, Ohio. 
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CORN 
\ E TAKE PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING 
to the Farmers and Stock Feeders of Ohio, that we have 
made ample arrangements to have this unrivaled Mill extensively 
— for sale in every county in Ohio during the coming Fall and 
inter. 

The importance and economy of feeding ground feed is a settled 
point with every intelligent Farmer and Feeder, therefore requires 
no argument. The only question now is, which is the best Mill 
for the use of the Farmers, and it is of this we will briefly speak. 
Mr. Charles Leavitt cf Quincy, Illinois, the inventor and patentee 
of the * Excelsior Young America,’’ who has had more experience 
with Cast Iron Corn Crackers than any other man in the United 
States, (being the original inventor of this kind of a Mill,) seeing 
the many objections to all the Mills before the public, has for the 
last two years labored assiduously, sparing no skill or expense to 
overcome those objections, in which he has succeeded beyond the 
most sanguine expectations of his friends. 

During the short time it has been before the public, it has earned 
for itself a world-wide reputation, of which its inventors and man- 
ufacturers may justly be proud, and met with a series of successes 
unprecedented in the history of agricultural machinery, as a pleas- 
ing evidence of which we will state that already (in less than one 
year) several thousands of the Mills have been made and sold, and 
have given universal satisfaction. We are now daily in receipt of 
letters bearing unsolicited testimony to this fact. During the past 
season some additional improvements have been made, such as in- 
creased strength, etc., and it is now a fact established beyond all 
controversy, with those who have examined the Mills now seek- 
ing public favor, that the Excelsior Young America is pre-eminent- 
ly superior to any thing in the Corn and Cob Mill line ever in- 
vented. 

The great points of excellence, and its incomparable advantages 
over other Mills, consists in the movable rings or grinding plates, 
which are cast separate from the main body of the Mill, of superior 


| 


| 
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Fairfield, Fayette, Franklin, Gallia, Greene, Guernsey, Hocking, 
Huron, Jackson, Lawrence, Licking, Madison, Meigs, Monroe, Mor- 
gan, Muskingum, Perry, Pickaway, Pike, Ross, Scioto, Vinton and 
Washington. 

E_mers & Forkner, 602 Fifth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio—Adams, 
Butler, Clermont, Hamilton, Highland and Warren. 

Bearp, SinEx & Boswe.i, Rickmond, Ind.— Darke, Mercer, 
Paulding, Preble, Van Wert and Williams. 

LukENs, GeorGsE & Co., Zanesville, Ohio—Belmont, Columbiana, 


| Holmes, Jefferson and Stark. 


hard metal, thereby attaining great durability, and are placed in| 


the Mill and removed when worn out, upon the same principle 
that new points are put to plows. Two sets of grinding plates ac- 
company each Mill sold, making it more than equal to two Mills of 
any other kind. It is a well known fact that the fine teeth that do 
the grinding are the only parts at all liable to wear out in this kind 
of a Mill; other sets of grinding plates may be had at any time at 
the small cost of three dollars per set, thus for a trifling expense 
making a perpetual Mill. 

All practical men with whom we have confered, are fully satis- 
fied, from long experience, that teeth adapted to grinding dry hard 
corn and cob during spring and summer, will not do the work sat- 
isfactorily during fall and winter, when the corn and cob is soft and 
damp. In order to overcome this objection, we have at great ex- 
pense, and by long experimenting, succeeded in getting patterns 
for teeth of different qualities, one set adapted to grinding hard and 
dry corn, and the other and coarser set for grinding soft or damp 
corn. One set of each quality will accompany each Mill; either 
can be taken out and replaced by the other in a few minutes’ time, 
making a Mill adapted to all seasons of the year and all kinds and 
qualities of corn. . ; 

This MUI is also provided with a simple and convenient arrange- 
ment for discharging the meal at a spout, which saves the expense 
of handling the meal once, besides avoiding the annoyance and 
loss of meal blowing away, as is the case in all other Mills where 
it falls loosely around the whole circumference. 

It has but one set screw for regulating the quality of grinding 
either coarse or fine, and will grind from eight to twenty bushels 
per hour, owing to degree of fineness and quality of corn. Can be 
worked by one or two horses, and is so simple in its construction 
that it can be managed by any ordinary hand. 

This Mill, in a fair and well contested trial at Ohio State Fair at 
Columbus in 1855, took the Ist premium over the Little Giant, 
Star, and all other Mills brought in competition. It was also 
awarded the Silver Cup at the great test trial ia Cincinnati, on 22d 
day of February, 1856, with the ‘‘ Improved Little Giant” as its 
competitor. Neither the Little Giant or Star Mill have ever taken 
a premium over the Young America Mill at any State Fair in the 
United States. 


We respectfully solicit those wanting Mills, to examine the ‘“Ex- 
celsior Young America” before purchasing. 


Price, including extra set of grinding plates, Fifty Dollars, and 
warranted in every respect. 


A liberal discount made to dealers. 


The undersigned are proprietors of territory in Ohio, as shown 
by annexed schedule. Persons desiring further information, or 
wishing to order a Mill, will please address the proprietors of ter- 
ritory in which they reside, or their agents, who will be found in 
a short time in every county seat. 

Hatt & ALLEN, Mansfield, Ohio— Ashland, Auglaize, Allen, 
Champaign, Clark, Crawford, Cuyahoga, Defiance, Delaware, Erie, 
Fulton, Hancock, Hardin, Henry, Knox, Logan, Loraine, Lucas, 
Miami, Marion, Nostgomery, Morrow, Ottowa, Putnam, Richland, 
Sandusky, Shelby, Union, Wayne, Wood and Wyandot. 

ENGLIsH, Goopricn & Dixon, New Philadelphia, Ohio—Carroll, 
Coshocton, Harrison and Tuscarawas. 


James Myers, Copley, Summit Co., Ohio—Medina, Portage and 
Summit. H. W. Brown, Agent, Medina; H. W. Wetmore, Agent, 
Akron ; R. Root, Agent, Ravenna. 

J. M. Naytor, Tiffin, Seneca Co., Ohio—Seneca. 

8S. D. Apams, Bristolville, Trumbull Co., Ohio—Ashtabula, Lake, 
Mahoning and Trumbull. 

Oct. 1. 


MORGAN HORSES. 
PREMIUM ESSAY ON THE ORIGIN, HIS- 


4 tory, and characteristics of this remarkable 
AMERICAN BREED OF HORSES, 


Tracing the pedigree from the original Justin Morgan, through the 
most noted of his progeny, down to the present time. With nu- 
merous Portraits. To which are added Hints for Breeding, Break- 
ing, and general Use and Management of Horses, with Practical 
Directions for Training them for Exhibition at Agricultural Fairs. 
By D. C. Linsiey, Middlebury, Vt 

Price $1. Sent free of postage Cc. M. SAXTON & CO, 

Agricultural Book Publishers, 140 Fulton st., New York. 
Nov. 1-2tt 


- 
(CHINESE SUGAR CANE.—I HAVE A SUPPLY 

/ of this seed on sale. Price per lb., $2; per oz.,20cts. Per 
sons remitting me 25 cents, shall have one ounce sent them post- 
age paid. 

This exotic plant, known as Sorghum Saccharatum, recently in- 
troduced into this country by the Patent Office, may be cultivated 
to advantage in every part of the United States. It will makea 
good crop on the poorest soil. From experiments already made in 
syrup making from the juice of this plant, I fully believe that sugar 
can be profitably made; at any rate, it is worth a trial by every 
farmer. J. M. McCULLOUGH, 

Nov. 1-tf No. 200 Main st., (incinnati. 


FRESH IMPORTED i wes 
HYACINTHS, TULIPS, ETC. 
HE SUBSCRIBERS HAVE JUST RECEIVED 


from the leading Florists in Holland an unusually fine and ex- 

tensive assortment of Double and Single Hyacinths, Tulips, Poly- 
anthus, Narcissus, Double Narcissus, Jonquijles, Crocus, Crown 
Imperials, Fretillarias, Gladiolus, Lris, Lxias, Lilies, Arums, Anem- 
ones, Ranuncules, Colchicums, Snowdrops, Aconites, Oxalis, Lach- 
enalias, Amaryllis, Early Roman Narcissus, etc.; to which they 
invite the attention of amateurs. 

RetaiL Descriptive CaTaLoeueEs, with directions for culture, 
furnished applicants enclosing stamp for return postage. 

DEALERS AND NURSERYMEN supplied in quantities at as low rates 
as usually paid for the refuse bulbs from auction. 

A good assortment of Hyacinth Glasses, Fancy Crocus Pots, ete. 

JAMES M. THORBURN & CO., 
Sept. 1-6tt 15 John Street, N. Y. 


(['0 YOUNG MEN —PLEASANT AND PROFTY- 
ABLE EMPLOYMENT.—Young Men in every neighborhood 
may obtain healthful, pleasant, and profitable employment, by en- 
gaging in the sale of useful and popular Books, and canvassing for 
our valuable Journals. For terms and particulars, address, post- 
paid, FOWLER & WELLS, 
No. 308 Broadway, New York. 

P. S.—All Agents who engage with us will be secured from the 
possibility of loss, while the profits derived will be very liberal. 

Oct. 15, 4tt. 





SAGE ORANGE PLANTS.—300.000 OSAGE 

Orange Plants, of strong growth, for sale. Price $3 per 1000. 
J. M. M’CULLOUGH, 

No. 200 Main street, Cincinnati. 


RAPE ROOTS.—20,000 CATAWBA GRAPE 
J Roots, two years old, for sale. Price $5 per 100, $40 per 1000. 
J. M. M’CULLOUGH, 


Oct. 15. 


Oct. 15. No. 200 Main street, Cincinnati. 
.< REMOVAL. 
HAVE REMOVED MY AGRICULTURAL 


Store to No. 200 Main street and No. 3 Fifth street, south-east 
corner of Main streets. J. M. M’CULLOUGH, 
Oct. 15. Cincinnati. 
C. M. METCALF, 
SPENCER HOUSE, 
Corner Front and Broadway, Cincinnati, 0. 
PRATT & METCALF, 
Proprietors. 


L. A. PRATT. 


Ap. 15 
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MARKETS. 


Ouro CuLTIVATOR OFFice, Nov. 14, 1856. 


Produce buyers are again at work in the Eastern markets, though 


not much for export. Meats will not bear export, as we see that a 


large lot of American pork bought for the French army has been 
re-shipped to be sold in this country. Beeves in N. Y. still com- 
mand the old prices. Woolis looking up. Telikhamf & Kitching’s 
Circular for Ist Nov., says: 


In the early part of last month there was no change in our Wool 
Market, but since, or about the middle of October, we have had an 
active demand for Native Wool of all grades, at improved rates 

The Fine Wools have been sought after, and we find are no 
longer to be had at the old rates. Several large lots in the inte- 
rior have been taken, and the stock in the markets generally has 
been materially reduced. We likewise notice an improvement in 
Pulled Wool, of which we have a somewhat limited supply, and 
consequently a poor assortment; new pulled, however, is now 
coming in 

In Foreign Low Wools there has been, throughout the month, a 
good dema:d. Prices rule higher. 
able kinds, and new importations are wanted; yet prices in the 
English and Foreign Markets are too high for us to expect heavy 
shipments. There has been less doing in fine Foreign Wools ; but 
we anticipate soon a better demand, as our native Wool is becom- 
ing scarce. 


NEW YORK, Nov. 14.—Flour firm, and prices have an upward 
tendency ; $6 45.@6 80 for superfine Indiana and lowa ; $6 90@7 25 
for common to fair extra Ohio ; $7 25@8 30 for fair to choice extra 
Ohio ; $6 70@9 00 for St. Louis brands. Buckwheat Flour is in 
fair demand at $2@225. Wheat buoyant; red Missouri at $1 25@ 
159; white Michigan, $163; Chicago Spring, $1 38@1 39; Mil- 
waukee Club, $1 42@145; red Indiana, $1 55@1 60. Oats are 
better, and in demand at 46@47c for State, and 48@49c for West- 
ern. Corn, 70c for Western mixed. Barley, good two-rowed at 
$1 28, and four-rowed at $1 25. White Beans $1 87 P bushel 

Beeves—There is no change in prices. 

Swine are selling at 64% (@6c. The receipts were 4,400 head. 


CINCINNATI, Nov. 14.—Flour superfine selling at $5 35@5 40. 
Wheat dull at $1 10 for redand $1 15@1 16 for white. Corn, fair, 
at 50c. Hogs dull at $6. 

Hoos.—The Cincinnati Price Current says: The number of 
Hogs which have as yet arrived in the city and vicinity is not 
large ; but as soon as the season fully opens, the indications are 
that the arrivals will be heavy, as the Hogs are already very fat, 
and the present current rates for Pork renders the feeding of corn 
to them a losing business ; hence it is presumed there will be a 
strong disposition to dispose of Hogs as soon as possible. 


Poratoes.—Receipts large, and stock rapidly accumulating.— 
Dealers are disposed to buy prime Northern at 80 to 85c per bushel, 
but mixed and inferior lots are neglected at 70 to 75c. From store 
the range is 85c to $1, according to quality. The receipts during 
the week are equal to 4,978 bbls. 

Burrer.—There is a good local demand for roll, which is fully 
equal to the supply, and the market must be quoted very firm at 
18@20 for fair to good. Very little doing in packed, and prices are 
nominal at 13 for old and 14 to 16 for new. 

Cueese—The demand during the week has been chiefly of a local 
character, though a moderate business has been done for export. 
The sales add up 2500 boxes, at prices within the range of our last 
quotations, which we continue: fair selected 10c, prime 10%c, 
choice to extra 10%@l1lce. Hamburg and English Dairy, and Kins- 
man’s Farms 12c, and Durham Farm 2c. 


ULTIVATOR. 


1 


There is but little left of desir- | 


tr , 
VOL. XII. 
G@FEVERY READER Sy 
wi PLEASE NOTICE THE ADVERTISE- 

ment descriptive of Mr. Skars’ PrcTortaL FaMIiLy BiB, 
and send for the Printed Catalogue of all our Iilustrated Works. 
{8 To the uninitiated in the great art of selling Books, we 
wouid say, that we present a scheme for money making, far betier 
than all the gold mines of California and Australia. 

"'— Any person wishing to embark in the enterprise, will risk 
little by sending to the Publisher $25, for which he will receive 
sample copies of the various works, (at wholesale prices,) care- 
fully boxed, insured, and directed, affording a very liberal percent- 
age to the agent for his trouble. With these he will soon be able 
to ascertain the most saleable, and order accordingly. Address, 
(post paid,) ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 

Nov. 15-Itt 181 William street, New York. 


tr Book Buyers and Agents, Read This ! #Y 
PETER PARLEY AGAIN IN THE FIELD. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A LIFETIME, 
Or Men and Things I have seen in Europe & America. 


] Y S. G. GOODRICH, THE REAL PETER 

PARLEY, Author of the History of All Nations—the best 
Agents’ book ever published—and of 170 other volumes! of which 
seven millions have been sold. 

In two large 12mo. volumes, 1,105 pages, 25 original Engravings, 
including an accurate Steel Portrait of the author; Black or Scar- 
let Cloth. Price $3 00. 

This magnificent work is the result of 

THE AUTHOR'S LIFE-LONG LABOR, 
and contains more valuable, instructive, original, curious, and im- 
portant personal incident, anecdote, and description than was prob- 
ably ever before embodied in a single work. 
MILLIONS OF READERS 

have eagerly sought the author’s former works, and other millions 
will buy this, which is emphatically 

THE BOOK OF THE AGE! 

(= Subscription Books and full Particulars and Instructions to 
Ageuts, sent on application to 

MILLER, ORTON & MULLIGAN, Publishers, 
25 Park Row, New York, or 107 Genesee st., Auburn. 


Tacos -BRED NORTH DEVON AND 
AYRSHIRE BULLS —I offer for sale a few young Bulls bred 
from first rate stock, and with full pedigrees. For particulars ad- 
dress me at No. 23 Fulton street, New York City 
A. M. TREDWELL, 
Importer, Breeder and Dealer in North Devon and Ayrshire Cattle. 
Residence Madison, Morris Co., New Jersey 
Nov. 15-3mt 





Nov. 15. 


FRESH HOLLAND BULBS. 
UST RECEIVED BY WM. A. GILL AT THE 


e) Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, a fine lot of Holland 


Bulbs, among which are 


{ 


200 Hyacinths, best named sorts—Crocus, in variety—Tulips, 
late and early, single and double—Polyanthus Narcissus—Crown 
Imperials—Snow drops, single and double—Gladiolus, in four sorts, 
mixed—Narcissus in four sorts, mixed—Johnquills, single and dou- 
ble—Iris, English and Spanish—Hyacinth Glasses. 

The above Bulbs were imported by Joseph Breck & Sons, Bos- 
ton, and are warranted to be of the finest varieties of each. 

/M. A. GILL, 

East side of High st., between Broad and Gay, Columbus, O. 

Nov. 15. 





CHINESE SUGAR CANE— PURE SEED. 
[HE SUBSCRIBER HEREBY INFORMS THE 


Planters, Farmers and Gardeners of the United States, that 
he has obtained from R. Peters, Esq., of this city, the control of 
his crop of Seed of this valuable plant, some of the properties of 
which may be briefly summed up as follows : 

Ist. An acre of the Stalks properly cultivated. will yield from 400 
to 500 gallons of pure Syrup, equal to the best New Orleans. 

2d. It surpasses all other plants for fodder and for feeding green 
to cattle or hogs, on account of the great abundance of sugary juice 
which it contains ; and, sown in close drills, will yield from thirty 
to fifty thousand pounds of superior Green Fodder to the acre. 

3d. It is so certain and prolific a crop, that Planters may be sure 
of succeeding with it as a syrup plant anywhere south of the State 
of New York. 

This seed, which has been carefully kept pure, is now offered in 
cloth packages, each containing enough to plant half an acre 4 feet 
by 134 feet, will be furnished by mail at $1 30 each, or at $1, if sent 
by express, freight unpaid. 

Dealers in Seeds and Country Merchants, or persons wishing to 
plant by the quantity, can be supplied at a liberal discount from re- 
tail rates. 

A pamphlet containing a full description of this plant, its history, 
valuable properties, and a plate of the horse mill used for crushing, 
will be furnished by mail to all applicants. 

Address, with plain directions for a - shipping, 

. PS " 


Nov. 15. Atlanta, Georgia. 
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